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bestow on the daughter who had arrived at so
critical a time of her mental and moral history.
He welcomed her home, but then took little more
notice of her. If she and her stepmother dis-
agreed, Godwin, when forced to take part in the
matter, probably found it the best policy to side
with his wife. Yet the situation would have been
worth his attention. Here was this girl, Mary
Wollstonecraft's daughter, who had left home a
clever, unformed child, who had returned to it a
maiden in her bloom, pretty and attractive, with
ardour, ability, and ambition, with conscious
powers that had not found their right use, with
unsatisfied affections seeking an object. True,
she might in time have found threads to gather
up in her own home. But she was young, im-
patient, and unhappy. Mrs. Godwin was repel-
lent, uncongenial, and very jealous of her. All
that a daughter could do for Godwin seemed to
be done by Fanny. When Jane came home it
was on her that Mary was chiefly thrown for
society. Her lively spirits and quick wit made
her excellent company, and she was ready enough
to make the most of grievances, and to head any
revolt. Fanny, far more deserving of sisterly
sympathy and far more in need of it, seemed to
belong to the opposite camp.

Time, kindly judicious guidance, and sustained
effort on her own part might have cleared Mary's